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jacket and knee breeches. His "Skeri- 
kulla," or Swedish peasant girl, shows 
that sudden gaiety of mood which en- 
livens the temperament of the Swedes 
as the sun of their short summer enlivens 
their climate. The grimace of hearty- 
laughter wrinkles the smooth young face 
without destroying its beauty and the 
facile brush plays with astonishing dex- 
terity over the soft curves and sunlit sur- 
face. Other peasant subjects are in a 
graver mood, but all give the impression 
of genial frankness of humor and a can- 
did if not remarkably profound reading 
of human nature. 

The other Swede who has made his im- 
pression upon American taste is Carl 
Larsson whose scenes of home life are 
presented with so happy a confidence in 
their charm and so competent a method 
that the least sympathetic observer falls 
easily under their spell. Then there is 
Bruno Liljefors, the animal painter, one 
of whose pictures is in the gallery at 



Buffalo, and there are Prince Eugene 
and Otto Hesselboom, landscape painters 
of sincerity and feeling, but showing no 
special individuality in point of view. 
Gustav Fjaestad, whose winter scenes 
are remarkable in their interpretation of 
the beauty of snow, has a more intimate 
talent. He uses canvases of vast size, 
but manages to fill them with the senti- 
ment of his subject. 

Taking the exhibition in its entirety, 
we may very well congratulate ourselves 
upon having had it. It expresses the 
tendency of the present day toward wel- 
coming the finer interests of those many 
races from which we draw our composite 
civilization. If we are to derive our full 
measure of benefit from our hospitality 
we must look behind the industrial aspect 
of our citizens of foreign birth to their 
esthetic impulses and adventures which 
they have more or less been forced to 
leave behind them in their transit from 
the old world to the new. 
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A Series of Paintings by Elmer E. Garnsey 



IN the United States Custom House 
in New York City a notable series of 
mural decorations has just been com- 
pleted by Mr. Elmer E. Garnsey. This 
series, comprising ten panels on the walls 
of the collector's reception room, repre- 
sents the following seventeenth century 
ports: Amsterdam, Holland; Curacao, 
in the Caribbean Sea; Fort Orange (now 
Albany), N. Y.; New Amsterdam (now 
New York) ; La Rochelle, France ; Lon- 
don, England; Port Royal, Jamaica; 
Plymouth, England; Cadiz, Spain, and 
Genoa, Italy. 

This period was selected, the painter 
tells us, because of its picturesque possi- 
bilities, and these ports because of their 
relation to the discovery, settlement and 
commerce of the Dutch and English 
colonies in the New World. The panels 



show the ports as they were in 1674, the 
last year in which the Dutch flag floated 
over Fort Amsterdam, whose walls en- 
closed the site of the Custom House. 

All pains were taken by the painter to 
insure accuracy of statement. There are, 
for instance, no pictures of Fort Orange 
before the English occupation in 1674, 
so he got together everything he could 
find in the way of maps, plans and de- 
scriptions, made a plan and constructed 
an elevation, from which he made a 
drawing, and from it after correction 
new drawings, and finally the painting. 

It should be noted, moreover, that 
while historical fact was kept in mind, 
artistic effect was not forgotten, and that 
whereas these paintings are historical 
documents they are first and chiefly 
mural decorations. 
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Through the courtesy of the artist 
four of these interesting panels are re- 
produced herewith, accompanied by the 
descriptions he, himself, has written. 
Amsterdam. 

In the center of the picture appears a 
stone tower with conical roof, known as 
the "Schreyers Toern," or the Weeper's 
Tower. This title had been given it be- 
cause of the farewells that took place at 
its base, whence voyagers to foreign parts 
embarked on the outward-bound ships. 
^After this tower of sad associations was 
named Schreyers Hoek in New Amster- 
dam. At the right of the tower appears 



the spire of the old "Oude Kerk," or old 
church, and still farther to the right the 
dome of the church of St. Nicholas, the 
patron of the sailors. At the extreme 
left lies the warship The Seven Prov- 
inces displaying the great banner of the 
city of Amsterdam. 

Before the tower is an Admiralty yacht 
such as those attached to Dutch fleets 
of the time. On the right is anchored a 
large, privately owned yacht whose stern 
is elaborately carved and gilded. Num- 
bers of similar yachts were owned by the 
rich burghers of Amsterdam, who sailed 
them in reviews and mimic combats. Be- 
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yond this yacht lie "boyers" and market- 
boats, the direct ancestors of American 
sloops and English cutters. 

New Amsterdam 
At the left of the picture appears Fort 
Amsterdam, originally laid out by engi- 
neers sent from Holland about 1628. 
Upon the walls were mounted forty-two 
guns, mostly brass, twelve and eighteen- 
pounders. Within the enclosure of one 
hundred yards square stood the Gover- 
nor's house, the barracks and the church, 
whose blue shingled roof appears at the 
left of the stern of the large ship. The 
site of the church is now the Custom 



House. On the river shore stood the 
house of Director Peter Stuyvesant, built 
in 1658. Later it became known as the 
"White Hall" and gave its name to the 
present Whitehall Street. 

Near the right of the picture the build- 
ing with a cupola is the "Stadt Huis," the 
City Hall. It was built in 1641 to serve 
as an inn, and was acquired by the city 
in 1653. 

In the foreground appear two large 
merchant ships, just arrived from Hol- 
land. The one at the left carries the 
banner of Amsterdam at her stern and 
the flag of the Dutch West India Com- 
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pany at her mainmast-head. The other 
flies the ensign of the States-General and 
the Company's flag. A government yacht 
is moored alongside the breakwater at 
the right and beyond lie Hudson River 
sloops and small craft. 
London 

This portion of London below the 
bridge is represented as it appeared a 
few years after the Great Fire of 1666. 
In the center of the picture is Billings- 
gate, the oldest wharf of the Thames and 
the chief city wharf for landing fish, 
corn, malt and salt. To the right is the 
Custom House as it was rebuilt by Chris- 
topher Wren after the fire. Behind the 
ships at the extreme right appears a bit 
of the Tower of London. At the left is 
seen the end of old London Bridge, the 
only bridge over the Thames in the city 
until a century ago, and still the most 
important. 

At the left of the foreground group 
of ships at anchor is a Dutch fishing- 
boat carrying the flag of Hoorn in Hol- 
land, whence sailed the Dutch captain 
who discovered Cape Horn and named 
it for his native town. The Dutch had 
the privilege of sending three boats to 
sell fish at Billingsgate, and retain it 
to this day. At the left are anchored 
two royal yachts. The nearer is the 
Mary, which was presented by the 
Dutch to Charles II on his accession, 
and was the first yacht seen in England. 



Beyond her lies the Anne, built in 
an English yard, upon the lines of the 
Mary, for the King's brother, the Duke 
of York and Albany. With these yachts 
began yacht racing and building in Eng- 
land. 

Cadiz 

Cadiz, although a very ancient city, 
dates her greatest prosperity from the 
voyages of Christopher Columbus, and 
its loss from the final ruin of her com- 
merce with the West Indies by the 
Spanish- American War of 1898. As the 
headquarters of the Spanish treasure 
fleets, she was long the wealthiest port 
of Western Europe, and as late as 1770 
was reckoned richer than London. 

Each }^ear there sailed from Cadiz to 
America two fleets, consisting of many 
merchant ships convoyed by war-vessels. 
They visited the Spanish ports of the 
West Indies and the mainland bordering 
the gulf of Mexico, where they collected 
the King's revenue. The gold and silver 
carried home by these fleets, sometimes 
to the value of twenty-five millions of 
dollars per annum, made them tempting 
prizes for barbary corsairs and adven- 
turers of other nations. 

A portion of the home-coming West 
Indian fleet is here shown at anchor in 
the harbor of Cadiz. In the center of 
the picture is the Porta Marina, the 
principal entrance to the city from the 
sea and at the right is the palace. 



CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 

Shown in the Corcoran Gallery of Art at Washington 



SPECIAL interest attaches to the ex- 
hibitions of contemporary American 
paintings held biennially in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art at Washington because 
of the large prizes given through the 
generosity of former Senator W. A. 
Clark and on account of the fact that at 
the National Capital a geographically 
wide interest is assured. 

Much has been written and said in 
commendation of the exhibition which 



opened on December 16th and is still 
in progress. Two hundred and forty- 
six paintings are comprised in its cata- 
logue, the majority of which were invited 
from the artists' studios, though a large 
number were passed before the jury. 
These pictures were hung in eight con- 
necting galleries and the atrium, in a 
single line, not frame to frame, but with 
at least six inches of wall space inter- 
vening. This in itself insured effective- 



